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No. 55—Thermostatic 
Automatic Heater 


No. 52—Pressure Valve 
Automatic Heater 
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Advantages 


fi HE four new Hoffman Instantaneous 
Automatic Water Heaters are especially 
designed and constructed for small homes. 


They are made in two models and in two 
sizes—thermostatic and pressure valve heat- 
ers, each model including a 2% and a 3 gal- 
lons per minute capacity heater. 


These heaters are easily installed, using a 
¥%-inch gas supply, and will operate on a 
ten-light meter. And they are priced below 
comparable types. In fact, the prices are 
below any that have ever been set. 

Hoffman’s new models are proving ex- 
ceptionally popular in the gas industry be- 
cause of the above important facts and 
because of their high efficiency and thor- 
ough dependability. 
received full infgserG 
There’s a rea 
series. 


The Ho 


1311 Oberlin ra: 
The Hoffman Heater Commie one 


: . - ‘ Hendent organi- 
zation, not affiliated with any other heater company, pay- 
ing no royalties. 
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The By- Product Coke 


Industry Moves 
Forward 





The Carnegie Steel Company has awarded The Kop- 
pers Company a contract to build a 366 oven extension 
to their by-product coke plant at Clairton, together 
with a by-product plant and benzol motor fuel recov- 
ery plant. This is important as an indication of the 
general upward trend of business and the continued 
abandonment of the beehive oven as a source of coke 
supply. 


Even more important is the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany’s decision to build the New Type Koppers Com- 
pany Combination Oven, a logical sequence of the re- 
markable performance of this oven since it was first 
placed in operation less than nine months ago. 


There are now 408 ovens of this new design in op- 


eration or under construction, as follows: 


Carnegie Steel Company, Clairton, Pa... .366 ovens 
Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, W. Va. 37 ovens 
Chicago By-product Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 5 ovens 


MCMV 


Total 408 ovens 
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“Tf you want a silk hat, a pair of 
full-dress shoes, a tip-top meal, or 
a good auto, where do you go?” 
asks Mr. J. H. Hartog, of the Port- 
land, Ore., Gas & Coke Co. “Do 
you visit some second-hand shop to 
see how cheap you can get it? No, 
you make a bee. line for the place 
where you know you are going to 
get the best. The same standard 
established for gas appliances will 
help your sales, increase your profit, 
and reduce your tribulations.” 


Clow Gasteam Radiators, we 
believe, are the best. 

JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
General Offices: 534-546 S. Franklin St. 
Chicago 
Sales offices in the principal cities 
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Putting a Punch in Your Ads 
A Real Novelty Put Across by Portland, Ore., Company 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Out West, where Horace Greeley told young men 
to go, they have a way of doing things that is refresh- 
ing—fanned into being, we suppose, by the bigness 
and vastness and scenic beauty of the Pacific Coast. 

Whenever one scans the papers that come from 
Portland, Ore., something in the way of novelty ad- 
vertising strikes the reader, and if he happens to be 
a gasman it strikes a familiar chord and makes him 
feel kind of good all over to realize that the adver- 
tising is done by one of the gas utilities, namely, the 
Portland Gas & Coke Company. 

A few days ago an ad appeared representing a fac- 
simile of a torn envelope postmarked “Portland, 
Ore.,” and part of a letter written by a wife, visiting 
the city, to her husband, Joe, out on the farm. The 
ad stated that the series of these letters from a wife 
to her husband would commence the following day 
and run daily on the society page. This is the page 
which women seldom miss, and as the letters are evi- 
dently intended for women principally the society 
page was the place where women would be most apt 
to see them. They were in two columns, averaging 
about five inches each in height, with plenty of white 
space above and below and the black corners which 
have become part of the Portland Gas & Coke Com- 
pany’s insignia. 

The letters are-so apparently sincere that one 
would think they were bona fide. 

When our representative called upon the composer 
of the letters and asked him where he got the idea 
and whether they were really parts of letters written 
by somebody he said that they were entirely imag- 
inary, although instigated by the fact that a relative 
from the country, whom he had recently visited over 
a week end, had come back to Portland with him and 
was visiting his family. He naturally noticed a dif- 
ference between the facilities in the farmhouse, nice 
as it was, and his own home. 

The introductions of the letters leading up to the 
real medicine which the advertiser wished the public 
to take under the sugar coating of small talk were, 
however, based on facts more or less as, for instance, 
the weather having turned cold, which gave a chance 
to talk about the Gasco furnace. The pronunciation 
of the word “gladiola,” which led up to city con- 
veniences like hot water day and night, the swimming 
in the Willamette River, the eating of meals in the 
breakfast room, and the way the laundry had sent 
back the table linen, as well as the advantage of the 
modern gas range, were all based more or less upon 
fact. 


The letters read as follows: 


No. 1 

. We got here all right. This morning the 
air was like winter, but the house as cozy as 
could be. I asked Mary, “Is the Gasco furnace 
going?” “No,” she said; “it was.” “Well, who 
shut it off?’ I asked, as she hadn’t been out of 
the room. “Why, that thermostat on the wall.” 
Now what do you know about that! 

When we sell the ranch, Joe, and move to 
Portland, we must sure get a Gasco. It’s almost 
human; ! never saw the like. And Mary says it 
costs no more to run than coal... . 


No. 2 
It’s turned warm again. Mary’s got the 
dandiest gladiolas you ever saw, but she calls em 
Glah-dye-ola. She sure has the city ways since 
she moved to Portland! And say, Joe, they’ve 
got hot water on tap day and night. Lovely, isn’t 
it? Just like in the big hotels. 

But talking about economy, she’s put a spring 
faucet on each hot water tap so no one will waste 
it! When she comes to see us, let’s put a time 
clock on the spout of the teakettle, eh, Joe? But 
I sure want one of those automatic water heaters 
from the gas company, when we locate in Port- 


land. . 


No. 3 

, Been swimming, Joe, in the Willamette. 
Great stuff! Pretty chilly when we got home, 
but Mary lighted the Radiantfire which stands in 
her fireplace upstairs and we sat in front of that 
for over an hour; the warm glow was so fasci- 
nating. 

She says it costs about 3 cents an hour, Joe. 
That’s less than our wood stove at home costs, if 
we figured your time, for you’ve got to fall and 
haul the trees and split the wood, etc. 

When we move to the big city, we'll have to 
have one of those Radiantfires, only let’s go 
Mary one better and get a fancy one. | saw some 
at the gas office, on Alder Street, that are pip- 
pins. . 


No. 4 
Say, Joe, we eat all our meals in the break- 
fast room. To save the dining room furniture, I 
guess. Ain't that style? Well, Joe, I noticed 


Whole No. 3370 
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Mary’s lunch cloth looked like the Warren Con- 
struction Company had ironed it with their 
steam roller. And torn, too. 

Mary said she was tired having her stuff all 
sent home looking like that and is going down to 
the gas office to-day to get an “Easy” washer. 
Wants me to go along. ‘That thing does the 
work in no time and saves the clothes as well as 
money. She’s shopped all over town and picked 
the “Easy” as the finest of all. That’s what we'll 
get, Joe, when we move to the big city. It runs 
by wire, Joe, but you can boil the clothes right in 
the big copper tub, as much as ten sheets at one 
time, for it has a big gas burner underneath it. 
That saves lifting a water boiler. Wonderful age, 
Joe, we’re living in. . 


No. 5 

. . « Oh, Joe, I do want you to see Mary’s new 
cook stove.’ When do you expect to be here? 
You know, she wrote that she traded thegascom- 
pany her old stove for a modern, up-to-date gas 
range, the kind you and I’ve been reading about 
in the Portland evening paper. 

Well, sir, it’s a beauty, Joe. Got a glass door 
so you can see what you’re doing, and a control 
for the heat of the oven, and everything. Mary’s 
just tickled. She says she never enjoyed cooking 
till she got this new range, and she’s tried all 
kinds of stoves and fuel. 


She’s so stuck on the gas company that I asked 
her what’s up. “Well,” she said, “you see, they 
furnish me the gas and they want me to be a 
booster. That’s why I feel safe that they'll sell 
me the best there is.” Well, she’s a booster for 
the gas company, all right, all right. When we 
move to Portland you'll get me the latest, eh, 
Joe? Maybe, with still more enamel or burners 
than hers, eh? Not that I’m jealous, but 


No. 6 


Oh, Joe, this morning I baked a black- 
berry pie in Mary’s Reliable gas range with the 
Lorain oven heat control. It’s the most wonder- 
ful stove I ever cooked on and you know how 
stuck I am on the fine range we’ve got on the 
farm. 

Well, Joe, even on mine I’ve got to turn the pie 
around or it gets too dark on one side, yes? But 
this one was just the same all around! And I 
didn’t have to open the door to look! Just peeped 
through the glass door! 

And you know how the juice of the berries 
always oozes through the edges. Well, it didn’t 
do it here. The even heat controlled by the at- 
tachment prevented that. 

I won’t write any more, as you'll be here in a 
few days. And say, Joe, have the car washed 
before you drive up to the house, yes?.. . 


The Feminine Appeal in Advertising 


Getting Your Story to “America’s Greatest Purchasing Agent.” 


By MARY E. and WILLIAM H. MATLACK 


As advertisers you are good gasmen. There can 
be no doubt as to the truthfulness of such a state- 
ment. 

On the other hand, as gasmen, are you good ad- 
vertisers? 

Maybe. We shall not be for or against until we 
have taken a little time for retrospection and for 
making an analysis. 

Let us start by making a careful examination of 
your reasons for advertising and of the field into 
which your advertising seed must be sown in order 
to insure its proper germination. 

To begin with, you advertise for one or all of the 
following reasons: 

(1) To sell your service; (2) to sell appliances; 
(3) to secure favorable public opinion (good-will), or 
(4) to sell stock. 

Your field is confined to the city in which you op- 
erate. It is a local field and your advertising is di- 
rected to (a) industrial establishments (industrial 
fuel, power and light); (b) commercial enterprises 
(fuel and light), and (c) the domestic or home field 
(fuel and light). 

In advertising for any or all of the above men- 
tioned reasons, your appeal is directed to about the 
same classes. This being true, let us examine these 
classes very carefully in order to ascertain uppn 
which class your major effort should be expended 
and in order that we may be able to select the proper 
theme to employ in your advertising. 





Taking the classes in the order named we find up- 
on making examination of your customers’ ledgers 
and your merchandising sales records that under the 
head of “Industrial Establishments” 5 per cent of 
your customers may be classified, while 15 per cent 
will fall under the “Commercial Enterprise” classifi- 
cation and that the remaining 80 per cent will be 
classified as “Domestic Customers.” (This applies 
generally to the average company.) 

Domestic customers make up the majority in both 
numbers and sales volume, with regard to the sale of 
service, appliances and stock, and are largely respon- 
‘sible for public opinion. In some cases, in the mat- 
ter of stock sales, the commercial and industrial cus- 
tomer will purchase in a larger percentage than the 
domestic customer, but in any case in so far as our 
analysis is concerned the domestic customer will 
hold his own and the home field will be far the larger. 

This being true, it is quite clear that the field that 
should receive the greater amount of concentrated 
attention is the home field. 

Now, taking the home field for examination, let us 
ascertain whom in this field you have to interest. 

Without a doubt we must strive to interest the 
woman in the home, for she is America’s greatest 
purchasing agent. Men may earn the larger portion 
of the “ever essential,” or acquire it, and may be the 
easiest to sell, but women keep the money in circula- 
tion. Women purchase, or influence the sale of, our 
greatest volume of appliances, appliance sales insure 
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a larger sale of gas, and gas, when efficiently distrib- 
uted and when the customer is properly instructed 
in its utilization, becomes the great force which fos- 
ters favorable public opinion, which in turn aids ma- 
terially in the sale of stocks. 

As gasmen your advertising should then be di- 
rected to the woman in the home. She is your log- 
ical customer. 





Feminine Appeal 


We are pretty thoroughly convinced of that fact 
and are further convinced that, as gasmen, you often 
‘ose sight of the fact that to reach the woman in the 
home you must employ feminine appeal in your ad- 
vertising. Appliance advertising, as a rule, is too 
heavy, too mechanical, for the “home manager” to 
become interested in unless she is especially desirous 
of making a purchase of a particular appliance that 
is advertised in this way and illustrated by a cut of 
the appliance. Feminine appeal must be injected into 
more of your advertising. “Feminine appeal!” we 
hear you exclaim. “What do you mean by feminine 
appeal and how shall we go about making it?” and 
we answer, “Yes, feminine appeal; here is our idea.” 

We will not argue the matter, but we suggest that, 
first, you check our analysis. If the percentages are 
not exact, don’t worry; they will be near enough to 
convince you that the home field is a worthy one. 
This done, have a talk with your wife (seek first- 
hand information; do not rely on hearsay). Get a 
piece of paper and set down the major articles of 
home equipment that you possess and, with the “she 
and I” system, tabulate as to unit, their value and the 
responsibility of purchase. Be fair, and when you 
have listed every item that you can think of, strike 
a total as to units and costs. If “she” is not the 
biggest purchasing agent for your “institution” it is 
different from our neighbors and our home. 

“Let us grant that our advertisements must appeal 
to the woman in the home,” you say. “How shall 
we make the appeal feminine?” 

One way to learn how to make a feminine appeal 
is to make a careful study of the advertising done 
by the large department stores and the specialty 
shops catering to women exclusively. Study the ad- 
vertisements directed to women in national publica- 
tions, especially advertisements of home appliances 
and furnishings. Get all the ideas you can from this 
source, tabulate your conclusions as to art, copy and 
layout and, armed with this material, have a heart-to- 
heart talk with your wife and other women of vour 


acquaintance. Tell them frankly what you are 
ing to do and ask their aid. Ask them to tell 
what attracts and interests them in advertising and 
what kind of copy or art work appeals. You will 
be surprised at the help such interviews will be to 
you in laying out and building up your advertising. 
If you will-go to the trouble to make such a study, to 
go to the woman direct, you will quickly acquire a 
knowledge of what appeals to women, that it would 
not be possible for you to obtain in any other way. 


try- 
you 


This information will prove an invaluable aid in 
framing and laying out future advertisements for 
the sale of home appliances. 

The big idea is to adopt some style of layout that 
will be distinctly different, feminine, and which will 
stand out on the pages of the papers in which it is 
published, and at the same time be so constructed as 
to retain a concise and distinguished appearance. 
Your investigation will clearly indicate that it is not 
always necessary in advertising appliances to women 
to run cuts of the appliance you are featuring in all 
advertisements, as some advertisers now seem to be- 
lieve. Remember that the service rendered by an 
appliance is the dominant factor in keeping sales and 
in building additional sales. 

Women like to be allowed to draw their own pic- 
tures and plan their own homes, to work out special 
settings from descriptions, and for this reason if for 
no other you will often be able to work out some 
very effective and unusual appeals. 





LOOKS 


As a suggestion of what may be accomplished 
along this line, take some fine line illustrations on 
the order of those shown here and under No. 1 run 
some chatty copy something like this: 


The woman who values her good looks will 
not spend her time and energy working over an 
antiquated coal stove. 

This is especially true if she has seen the won- 
derful new all white enameled, solid top ranges 
we are now demonstrating at our store. 


“To think,” said one of our customers, “that I 
have been doing without one of those ranges for 
over a year and fretting over an old coal range 
when you have been selling them on these easy 
divided payments all the while just makes me 
sick.” 
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Ranges are all sold on divided payments. Come 
in and place your order to-day and begin cooking 
with comfort at once. 

The price of the range is, etc. 


CITY GAS COMPANY 





THE DANCE 


Under No. 2 copy something on this order may be 
used : 


She—Let’s stay a while longer, John. You 
know we do not have to worry about fires since 
we bought those heaters. 

He—That’s so; I am surely glad we purchased 
those heaters. They are just the thing for these 
sudden cold snaps. 


Room heaters are just the thing for early fall. 
Any room in the house may be quickly and com- 
fortably heated in a very few minutes if you are 
the owner of a room heater, and there is one that 
just suits you in design, size and price. 

Telephone us and we will send one to your 
home for demonstration. 

CITY GAS COMPANY 


Right here we would like to suggest that there is 
no reason why the gas company cannot work out a 
plan to demonstrate heaters in the home of the cus- 
tomer. If the customer has no fuel outlets other than 
the gas range in the kitchen, use that for demonstra- 
tion of the heater and in helping secure an order for 
fuel outlets to be run. 

And when you want to get a different angle in your 
copy try something like this under illustration No. 3: 


“That oven temperature control on my new 
range is the most wonderful little device I have 
ever seen,” said a customer. 

“I frequently prepare my evening meal, put it 
all in the oven, set the regulator, and go to a pic- 
ture show, or to visit a friend, be gone all after- 
noon, and when I return know that our dinner 
will be cooked and ready to serve. The oven 
control never makes a mistake; its action is posi- 
tively wonderful.” 

Ranges equipped with oven heat control are 
now being sold at $——, divided into twelve 








JAX PUSTFAKE 


equal payments. Why not order your to-day? 
Just phone your order and we will send the con- 
tract for your signature. 

CITY GAS COMPANY 


In making up instructions to printers for small 
advertisements such as these, for single column use, 
specify that the body of the ad be set in ten point 
Roman, ten ems wide, or about four ems _ nar- 
rower than the column measure. Leave ample white 
space above cut and below signature, make up signa- 
ture of twelve point Roman caps, or their equivalent. 

This is merely a suggestion for small advertise- 
ments designed to secure the interest of women by 
the use of small space and short copy. Larger space 
will require different treatment. 





Factory Cafeterias Make Excellent Gas 


Customers 

Many factories to-day take great interest in the 
welfare of their employees. During the past five 
years many of the stores and factories throughout 
the United States have installed at no small expense 
cafeterias of the most modern type. This type of 
installation has been one of interest to gas compa- 
nies, owing to the fact that practically all of the cook- 
ing in these cafeterias has been done with gas for 
fuel. 

At the present time the Northampton Gas Light 
Company is supplying two of these cafeterias. Both 
are up-to-date eating places and the meals are pre- 
pared on the most modern gas equipment. 

The Florence (Mass.) Manufacturing Company, 
one of the largest brush factories in the country, has 
just recently installed large hotel ranges, broilers and 
gas heated coffee urns. Meals are prepared on this 
gas equipment for 200 employees every noon. 

The other cafeteria is at the Nonotuck Silk Mill, of 
Florence, makers of the Corticelli silk, and one of 
the largest silk concerns in the country. This cafe- 
teria is similar to the one at the Florence Manufac- 
turing Company. A new building has been erected 
to house the cafeteria andthe kitchen contains hotel 
gas ranges and doughnut cooker and coffee urns. On 
this equipment are prepared meals for about 75 to 
100 employees. 

The cafeterias are in charge of competent super- 
visors. Therefore the employees have at all times 
excellent food, properly cooked and served at a mod- 
erate price. This is not a money making proposition 
for the factories but it is placing at the disposal of 
their employees an opportunity tc get a warm meal 


* served in a clean dining room. 
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The Retailer and Gas Appliance Selling 


A Furniture Man Expresses His Views 


By J. O. SMITH, General Manager Birch-Smith Furniture Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 


In order to fully understand the value of the re- 
tailer to the manufacturer of appliances and to the 
public utility producing the commodity used by these 
appliances, it will be necessary to discuss briefly the 
principle involved in the sale of appliances more than 
with the technical matter of display. 

Unfortunately, in the past the retailer has been the 
subject of criticism, because of his lack of breadth 
and restricted vision. He 
has been regarded as a 


Statistics show that 85 per cent of all the goods 
bought in the United States from more than a million 
stores, representing billions of dollars in investment, 
has passed through the retailer to the consumer. 

This indicates that the retailer’s position is fixed, 
and regardless of mail order houses, chain stores, and 
the like, the ordinary, average retail store is here to 
stay and that his part in the dispensing of commodi- 

ties to the consumer con- 





man operating within a 
narrow circle, working 
along the line of one idea. 
In a measure, this criti- 
cism may have been justi- 
fied in the past, but the 
average retailer is fast de- 
veloping into a man of 
broad vision and one who 
appreciates the value of 
co-operation when such 
co-operation is prompted 
by a desire on the part of 
the producer and manu- 
facturer to be really help- 
ful. He begins to realize 
that his interests are in- 
terdependent with those 
of the manufacturer, the 
jobber and the producer 
of gas and electricity. 
Our Government is 
spending more than a 
hundred million dollars 
annually in research work 


Editor. 





We are publishing this speech 
which was made by Mr. Smith at 
the recent convention of the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association, not because 
we agree with it, for we most em- 
phatically do not, but because it 
gives gasmen an angle on the 
thought of the average retailer. We 
do not think the scheme is workable 
and, furthermore, gas companies 
are keeping well abreast of the lat- 
est merchandising methods. — 


stitutes the biggest move- 
ment of business in our 
nation to-day. 

In referring to the posi- 
tion of the retailer as I 
have, it is to bring out the 
fact that, regardless of 
what may be manufac- 
tured, or produced, as the 
case may be, the retailer 
is the one big factor to be 
considered by the pro- 
ducer and manufacturer 
if they wish to expand 
their business and get the 
commodities to the con- 
sumer in the quickest and 
most direct manner. 


Applies to Gas 
Manufacturers 


This applies to the pro- 
ducer of gas and electric- 
ity the same as to the 
manufacturer of shoes 








to help manufacturers 

and farmers and to find an established market, both 
at home and abroad, but it has never even taken a 
census of retailers. We have applied all that science 
and human ingenuity have contributed to produc- 
tion, but we have let retail distribution look out for 
itself. One of the great economic needs of the day 
in business is to give as much help as possible to the 
retailer, in order that he may co-operate with the 
manufacturer and producer. 

The business of production, in all its various chan- 
nels, enjoys a protection afforded by the scientific 
support of our Government and the manufacturers’ 
associations, and is practically sailing a charted sea. 
On the other hand, we fail to find any attempt scien- 
tifically to chart the dangerous shoals through which 
the average retailer must pilot his ship, except as he 
may be able to observe from his limited vantage 
point the mistakes and failures of his neighbor across 
the street. 

Given the same support by the Government and 
manufacturers’ associations and private research, the 
individual retailer will make as much progress in his 
field as the producer has in his own. 





and clothing. 

It was generally thought at one time that the only 
people having a right to sell gas stoves to the buy- 
ing public was the gas company, which produced the 
gas. Without organization on the part of the re- 
tailer and without co-operation on the part of the 
producer, the retail furniture man, for instance, con- 
ceded this was the case and made no attempt to ren- 
der a service to the public by the sale of gas stoves. 

A few years ago, when the home furnishing peo- 
ple began to realize that the sale of gas stoves was 
as much a part of furnishing the home as selling the 
iron bed, the rug or the dining table, here and there 
we found a few bold enough to try to break into the 
business, but they encountered a situation which was 
economically and fundamentally wrong. They found 
the gas companies selling the stove merely as an ap- 
pliance through which gas could be sold, and in doing 
so the gas people failed to recognize that it was un- 
healthy and that it was a mistake to buy the gas 
stove and turn it over to the consumer without a 
profit, for the reason that anything produced or resold 
without a fair profit lacks incentive to the one han- 
dling it and fails to create a desire or demand for 
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improvement in the article or product, and automat- 
ically abstracts the element of service after. sale, 
which is the only foundation upon which good-will 
exists. 


Do You Agree with This Statement? 


When the furniture people generally entered the 
field and into the sale of gas stoves, they found the 
only thing made by the gas stove factories was a 
crude iron affair, small and square in size, moulded 
in flowers and filigree, with a low oven, and the 
broiler next to the floor—the whole thing resembling 
a pile of junk, with the gas company satisfied as to 
the appearance. 

The gas stove was not changed in appearance until 
the home furnishing people forced the change on the 
factories because of the growing demand, when it 
was changed from a simple article of questionable 
utility into one of merchandise and beauty. 

Along with many other home furnishing institu- 
tions, our company entered the gas stove business 
by buying a few stoves of the type above referred to, 
which were the only ones in existence at the time, 
and placed them in the basement under the sidewalk 
as an experiment. 

The first year we sold less than seventy-five stoves, 
but this first year was ripe in experience. We stud- 
ied the article and its mission in the world and formed 
our conclusions by the comments of our customers. 
Our salesmen, after supplying the needs of the home 
and handling the customer—who is generally the 
woman of the house—along the lines of her natural 
artistic tastes, would venture to suggest as a last 
thing that perhaps he could sell her a gas stove. She 
found, however, that she could buy, or had bought, 
the stove cheaper from the gas company. However, 
the discussion of the stove did develop the fact that 
she had many objections to the type and inconven- 
ience of the construction, that she was constantly 
wanting something ornate and an article so con- 
structed that she would not have to stand on her 
head to do the baking. 

Our study of the gas stove, in the light of these 
experiences, convinced us that there was a big field 
for the home furnishing business if we could get the 
factory with whom we were dealing to design and 
construct stoves of convenience and beauty. 

By pushing the commodity, before long we got 
into the carload buying class and went after the fac- 
tory very hard to produce a really salable and beauti- 
ful stove. Strange to say, we met opposition to this 
theory and I remember clearly several years ago of 
requesting the president of one of our largest stove 
factories to develop a line of cabinet ranges with 
plain castings, enameling the splashers and nickeling 
the doors so that our sales might be made easier to 
the woman who wanted something classy in appear- 
ance, and would enable us to handle something on 
which we would be able to put a profit. 

His reply was short and to the point, and in about 
these words, “Why, Smith, every gas company in the 
United States with which we do business orders the 
stoves we are making in carload lots, without making 
such a request as yours. Why, do you know, we 
would have to revolutionize our plant and it would 
cost an enormous sum of money for new dies, nick- 
eling vats and enameling ovens, etc. ?” 





- 


The Range of To-day a Piece of Jewelry 


Needless to say, the issue was forced on all manu- 
facturers and instead of the old unsightly range, we 
have to-day the development of what is really a piece 
of jewelry in the kitchen and the housewife is as 
proud to show it as she is to show her rugs, draperies 
or furniture. 

To-day the furniture store carries not only a higher 
grade of gas stove than the average gas company, 
but they also have a larger and more varied number 
on display, especially in the higher priced styles. 

I am satisfied that this development has been due 
to the aggressive merchandising efforts of the retail 
furniture house and has greatly increased the con- 
sumption of gas also. A great deal has been done 
among the furniture, hardware and electrical asso- 
ciations, which have been formed in recent years, 
but not until quite recently have we begun to feel 
the helpful co-operation of the utilities companies 
and it is a sign which portends much for the future. 

It will certainly be a happy day for the retailer of 
all electrical and gas commodities when the utility 
companies have established a bureau of co-operation, 
which will be educational in character and have as 
its basis the business of good-will toward the re- 
tailer. 

Too much misunderstanding and antagonism has 
existed in the past, illustrated by an experience like 
this: 


Each One “Passing the Buck” 


I well remember when complaints used to come in 
about the old-fashioned stove not burning properly. 
Our salesman would tell the customer that there was 
water in the gas pipe and to get the gas company to 
pump the water out. The gas company, desiring to 
render good service, would send a man who in turn 
would tell the customer she had bought a bum stove 
and that there was no water in the pipe, nothing but 
pure, unadulterated, honest-to-goodness gas. 

Fortunately, we hear nothing of this kind any 
more. On the other hand, we are telling the cus- 
tomers that we have the finest gas produced in any 
place in the world—that the price is the lowest—that 
the gas company thinks only of service, and that its 
officials are interested in every suggestion for im- 
provement. 

‘lake the small towns, where there are, we will say, 
half-dozen furniture stores and as many hardware 
stores, all of which are now selling gas stoves, elec- 
tric washing machines and other similar things, and 
where the gas company is also in the business of 
selling, through one office or display room, the same 
articles. 

How can you expect the merchants in the com- 
munity to create good-will for the utility company 
when the company is doing its best to undermine the 
business of the merchants by selling appliances at 
cost, or at a mark near it. In some instances the 
resale of appliances through the utility company car- 
ries a fair mark-up, but not sufficient to equal the 
fixed overhead, and the utility company cannot 
escape this retail overhead any more than the furni- 
ture or hardware man. 

For the utility company to say that it is not con- 
cerned primarily in making a profit on appliances is 
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unsound philosophy and is unfair to the stockholders 
who furnish the money on which to do business. 
Selling goods at cost or without a profit above over- 
head, is never appreciated by the purchaser. 

I maintain that the stores-in these communities 
wield a wider influence than does the utility com- 
pany, and I know they do not feel comfortable in 
making the sale of these articles on what is so often 
too narrow a margin of profit, considering the over- 
head of the retailer, that the net results are almost 
nil. 

If it is good business for the utility company to 
sell appliances in competition with the merchants of 
the community, why not sell electric fixtures and 
wire the house? Why not invade the plumber’s field 
and pipe every house for gas? 


A Retailers’ Union 


It so happens that the electric fixtures and wiring, 
as well as the plumbing business, are organized and 
unionized, while the retail vendors of appliances are 
not. This may be the answer. 

I would suggest for your consideration, where 
these conditions exist, that it would be far better in 
the interests of the increased sales by retail stores 
over the one store of the utility company, for the lat- 
ter to retire from the sale of appliances, leaving the 
field to the merchants of the community, who would 
in turn have a greater incentive to push these articles 
through a greater number of stores and at the same 
time the utility company would enlist the good-will 
of these merchants, their employees, families and 
friends, and I believe it would make it very much 
easier for the utilities companies to operate—that 
they would find a more ready sale for their preferred 
stocks and bonds; also would realize a greater pro- 
duction of gas and electricity, because the stores of 
the community will sell more appliances and along 
better merchandising lines. 

On the other hand, if the utility company would 
establish some kind of bureau and place its service 
at the disposal of the merchants to the extent of 
furnishing them, through its research department, 
fact and information, maintaining a personal service 
of co-operation as between the dealer and the utility 
company, quicker and more satisfactory results 
would be noticed. 

So much for the position of the retailer and for the 
thought of co-operation. Now for the question of dis- 
play and sales of the articles themselves. 


What Do You Think of This? 


Assuming that all the gas companies will imme- 
diately take my suggestions, cease selling appliances, 
and create a co-operating bureau, which will go into 
the small town, enter the store of one of the leading 
merchants and later, in turn, all of the others, and 
say in substance as follows: 

“Mr. Jones, the utility company has finally realized 
that the proper way to increase its output of gas and 
electricity is through the assistance the merchants 
here can give it. We believe you are the logical out- 
let for all domestic appliances. We have worked 
out a plan to co-operate with you and are satisfied 
that you will be glad to have us do so.” 

Approached on this basis, there is not a retailer 





who will not welcome all the assistance that can be 
given him. It would then be in line for your expert 
to suggest to Mr. Jones that it would be a good thing 
to make a proper display of the gas stove, bringing 
it from the back alley, under the shed or from under 
the stairway leading to the mezzanine, or removing it 
from the basement to the main floor, selecting a space 
with plenty of light, fixed up as homelike as possible, 
with carpet or linoleum on the floor of the display 
space and several comfortable chairs in which to seat 
the customer. 

Then have him take the salesmen in the store, who 
usually are not very well posted on construction, 
working and sales points of the article, and give them 
a thorough drilling on what the stove or other appli- 
ance is and what it will do, convincing the salesmen 
first that the article they are selling is one in which 
they, as salesmen, Mr. Jones, as the proprietor, and 
the factory back of the store, believe in so thoroughly 
that if the customer buys it, the responsibility of the 
performance rests with the seller and not with the 
buyer, regardless of whether the appliance is fully 
paid for or how long it may be in use—establishing 
at the outset the fullest confidence in the article and 
backing it up throughout a period of time with a ser- 
vice that will buy good-will for the merchant and 
increase the scope of his influence and the possibili- 
ties of his sales. 

If the town or city is located in a section where 
coal stoves are most in demand, encourage the dealer 
to add to his line the combination stoves, which are 
built now in the most practical sort of way. In time, 
the user of the coal stove in the kitchen will be using 
the gas end of the stove almost entirely, which will 
mean more sales for the merchant at a better profit 
and more consumption for the gas company. 

The trouble with the average retail merchant is 
that he has not had enough co-operation, and with 
the utilities companies selling appliances, he is sus- 
picious of such help as might be had otherwise, until 
the field is turned over to him to exploit. 

With a clear field and an assured profit, he will fol- 
low your newly laid mains and displace coal and oil 
stoves and oil lamps ten times faster than the utility 
company could hope to do. 

It is obvious to us all that a combination of inter- 
ests, working together, will have a wholesome effect 
on the manufacturers of appliances, to the end that 
they will back their product with a better guarantee 
and that they will produce better made goods. 

It is essentially a bad thing to have a poor article 
in the hands of the retailer and everything sold 
through his department should have the backing that 
will create confidence in the customers for the dealer 
from whom the article is purchased. 

The element of replacement costs should practi- 
cally be removed from the purchaser. The associa- 
tion of our combined interests will tend to secure 
better guarantees for the goods we sell, thereby cre- 
ating good-will for the community merchant, which 
is more valuable to him than money in the bank, 
which helps him to hold the business where it be- 
longs—within the radius of his operations. 

With such selling co-operation as is possible, there 
is no reason why every merchant in the town cannot 
maintain a display of practically every appliance that 

(Continued on page 323.) 
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Ruud Celebrates Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


Event Celebrated by Series of Banquets 


Twenty-five years of continuous, invaluable service to 
the gas industry. That is the record of Edwin Ruud, 
president of the Ruud Manufacturing Company, and 
this record was celebrated Sept. 28 by a series of ban- 
quets in different sections of the country. The main 
event was held in Pittsburgh, where the home office is 
situated, and it was featured by the presentation to Mr. 
Ruud of a statuette, “The Unveiling of Nature.” 


It was just twenty-five years ago that the Ruud com- 
pany was formed, and in a handsome booklet issued to 
commemorate the occasion it is stated: “The story of 
the Ruud Manufacturing Company is the story of the 
beginning, the progress and the success of automatic 
hot-water service. It was Edwin Ruud who first suc- 
cessfully applied the thermostatic control of gas to a 
water heater and thus made automatic hot water pos- 
sible.” 

Mr. Ruud was born in Askim County, Norway, June 
9, 1854. He came to America in 1880 and in 1887 he 
became a citizen of the United States. 

Mr. Ruud received a diploma as mechanical engineer 
from the Hortens Technical College, a government in- 
stitution. 


After his arrival in America Mr. Ruud spent some 
time gaining practical experience, and in 1887 he became 
associated with the Westinghouse interests. It was 
while he was associated with George Westinghouse that 
he developed the idea for automatic hot-water service. 
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Mr. Ruud and Mr. Westinghouse were in close relation- 
ship in working on the utilization of gas, and they trav- 
eled together in Europe in their search for ideas and 
new thoughts. During these travels Mr. Ruud met and 
worked with many prominent engineers, among them 
Rudolph Diesel, inventor of the Diesel gas engine which 
during the war came to play a prominent part in con- 
nection with power for submarines; Dr. Walter Nernst, 
who developed the Nernst lamp; Lord Kelvin, the fa- 
mous English physicist. He became acquainted with 
Emil Rathenau, who developed large electrical interests 
in Germany, and later his son, who was recently assassi- 
nated in Berlin. 

Neither the automatic water heater nor an automatic 
water distiller which Mr. Ruud developed while con- 
nected with the uel Gas & Electric Engineering Com- 
pany achieved commercial importance, because of the 
fact that a producer gas apparatus did not come up to 
expectations. But Mr. Ruud saw the possibilities in 
this invention and offered to buy back the patents which 
had been taken out in his name and assigned to the 
Westinghouse company. Mr. Wehtinghouse agreed and 
Mr. Ruud regained the patents for the sum of $380. 

Mr. Ruud then joined with James Hay, a plumber in 
Pittsburgh, and they decided to market the water heat- 
ers. The factory was located on the third floor of Mr. 
Hay’s plumbing shop. The first water heaters were 
marketed under the trade name “Pittsburgh Water 
Heater.” 
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Edwin Ruud 
Founder of the Company 


In 1897 Mr. Ruud and his associate, together with a 
number of their acquaintances, formed a corporation to 
carry on the business, and the Ruud Manufacturing 
Company came into existence. 

At the start the selling force was limited to one sales- 
man and an office force of two people, and sales were 
slow. The first market attacked was the natural gas 
region of western Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia, the apparatus not being suitable for use in con- 
nection with the.manufactured gas field. Mr. Ruud 
made many improvements, and finally, in 1903 and 1904, 
the company established branch offices and agency con- 
nections in all of the large cities of the United States 
and Canada. 

During this entire time Mr. Ruud had continued his 
activities with the Westinghouse interests, but in 1905 
he devoted his entire time to the engineering problems 
of the Ruud Manufacturing Company. It was from 
this small beginning that has come into existence the 
great organization of the Ruud Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which has made its influence felt in all sections of 
the world. 

At the banquet in Pittsburgh, C. E. Bartlett, of Bart- 
lett & Co., Philadelphia, who has long represented the 
Ruud company in that territory, acted as toastmaster. 
Among the other speakers were S. T. Cameron, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; S. S. Robertson, Pittsburgh ; F. A. Lemke, 
H. S. Humphrey and Gordon S. Rentschler. 


California Gas Bonds 

New York, N. Y.—Blyth, Witter & Co. have under- 
written and are offering to investors an issue of $2,000,- 
000 Southern California Gas Company first and refund- 
ing mortgage 5% per cent Series “B” gold bonds, due 
Sept. 1, 1952, at 98% and interest to yield about 5.60 
per cent. The Southern California Gas Company sup- 
plies three counties in Southern California with natural 
and artificial gas. The population of the territory 
served is in excess of 800,000. The bonds will be se- 
cured by a direct mortgage on all the property of the 
company and bv a deposit with the trustee of $2,000,000 
first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds due Nov. 1, 1950. 
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First Home of the Company 


The Retailer and Gas Appliance Selling 
(Continued from page 319.) 


ases gas and electricity and run this department of 
his store on a profitable basis. 


The Importance of Service 


The most important feature associated with the 
sale of any commodity is service. Of course, the 
quality of the article must be right, or the service 
fail. Service following the sale is so vital that 
both you and the retailer should be one in demand- 


will 


ing quality from the manufacturer of appliances, and 
one in turning thumbs down on all near or mediocre 
merchandise. Working together, we can compel the 
production of perfect appliances and where manu- 
facturers maintain a service in the interest of the 
seller we can compel a real service, which means a 
replacement service where the circumstances demand 
it, and not simply a tinkering service, amounting 
merely to an alibi, such as we have now. 

In our house, the purchase and payment of an ar- 
We 


continue to own the merchandise if it develops de- 


ticle is only the beginning of our responsibility. 


fects of material or construction, and regardless of 
when it was paid for, our check is ready for redemp- 
tion if replacement cannot be made. To follow this 
policy consistently for many years, we have had to 
change many of our lines. We will not let the public 
be the goat for defective goods. The good-will of 
our customers and the public is our greatest asset. 
It is too valuable to leave unguarded. 

The utility company and the retailer, pulling to 
gether and studying methods in common, is the sur 
est guarantee for the greatest increase in both the 
sale of appliances and the commodity. 
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Better Window Displays Will Sell More 
Appliances 


Getting Action and Personalities into Windows Brings Results 


By FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


The better your window displays are the more peo- 
ple there will be who will stop and look at them. 

The more people there are stopping and looking at 
your window displays, the more people there will be 
entering your salesroom to see more of the goods and 
to ask questions about them. 

And the more interested people there are coming 
in and looking at goods and asking questions about 
them, the more appliances you will sell. 

Since this is the case, take a careful, unbiased look 
at your own window displays. 

Are your displays as effective as they might be? 

Are they as interesting and attractive as they 
might be? 

Do they bring in as many people as they should? 

Do they sell as many appliances as they should? 

If your window.displays aren’t as good as they 
might be, start now to make them good. 

And if they are good, start now to make them even 
better. 

Consider these following pointers about window 
displays and apply them to your own business in get- 
ting more business through your show windows: 

Get Action into Your Displays—The window dis- 
play which has action in it is several times more at- 
tractive to the average person than the display which 
has only displays of goods without any action. 

Try this out and convince yourself of its truth. 

Have a display of appliances, for several days, 
without having them work or without having any 
action at all in the window. 

Then put these same appliances to work. See that 
a red hot plate is shown or that a kettle is boiling on 
a gas range or that there is some other sort of action 
in the window. 

Keep an accurate count of the number of people 
who stopped to look at the first display. And also 
keep an accurate count of the number of people who 
stop to look at the second display. 

Compare these two figures. You'll find that two 
or three or more folks stop to look at the second— 
action full—display for every one person who 
stopped to look at the first display. 

Remember this important point in framing all of 
your displays. Get action into your displays every 
now and then. Action makes more people stop to 
look at the displays, arouses greater interest in your 
appliances among those people who do stop and look 
and, in this way, makes more people come into your 
store and helps you sell more goods. 

Tell a Story or Give Some Inside Information in 
Your Display—Most people are thoroughly familiar 
with the general appearance of the appliances you 
sell. They know what these appliances look like and 
they have a pretty good idea of just about what prices 
vou sell the appliances for. Consequently it is not 
to be expected that they will be very greatly stirred 
by a mere display of appliances alone with price tags 
attached. 


But folks are greatly interested in knowing what 
the appliances you are selling have done for other 
people and will do for them. 

So if you will tell in your window displays specific 
things that users of the appliances on display have 
accomplished with the appliances you will interest 
and even thrill the people who pass by. 

For instance, suppose you have a gas range on 
display in:action in your show window. 

This display will of itself interest many people. 

But suppose with this you use a placard giving 
this interesting and vital information: 


BY USING THIS RANGE MRS. SMITH 
CUTS 20 PER CENT OFF HER 
FUEL BILL 

Mr. J. A. Smith, of 1122 Pontiac Street, is one 
of the many delighted users of these gas ranges. 
Previous to purchasing her gas range from us 
Mrs. Smith used coal for cooking purposes. 

The annual fuel bill at the Smith home was 
always an annoying problem. 

Sut the fuel bill isn’t a problem any more be- 
cause Mrs. Smith, by installing this gas range, 
has actually cut 20 per cent off the annual fuel 
bill. 

Come in and let us give you more facts and 
figures about Mrs. Smith’s experience and let us 
tell you about some more money saving and 
money making experiences of people who have 
purchased gas appliances from us. 


This would be a story which would strike home to 
the pocketbook of every family in the city and it 
would be vitally interesting for that reason. Also it 
would give inside information regarding the house- 
hold affairs of a gas range purchaser and it would 
be doubly interesting for that reason. 

All of which would go far toward making the win- 
dow draw the attention of an unusually large num- 
ber of folks and, in this way, help immensely in sell- 
ing more appliances. 

You can always find stories and inside information 
to tell about the appliances on display in your show 
windows. 

Find this material and present it to the public by 
the medium of attractively printed or painted win- 
dow cards and watch your business grow. 

Get Personal in Your Window Displays —The 
general public dearly loves personalities. 

It is because the newspapers are so filled with per- 
sonalities that they are so popular with so many dif- 
ferent classes of people. 

It is because the movie magazines are jammed full 
of personalities about the film stars that they sell so 
largely and make such a hit with the readers. 

And if you'll get personalities into your show win- 
dows about your business, about your customers and 

(Continued on page 329.) 
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As the Journal Views It 








A Man Who Is Doing a Great Work 


Gasmen who visit the convention of the American 
Gas Association in Atlantic City are going to find on 
the Boardwalk a store that is managed by a man who is 
doing a worth-while service for the gas industry, but 
who is rendering that service in a quiet, unostentatious 
way. The man is D. L. McClellan, of the General Gas 
Light Company, and he is doing more than merely push- 
ing his own line of gas appliances—he is selling the idea 
of the gas industry to the thousands with whom he comes 
in contact yearly. 


During a recent visit to Atlantic City we had the 
pleasure of visiting with Mr. McClellan and spending 
several hours watching him as he answered questions of 
all kinds from people all over the world. And in every 
case he had an opportunity to tell something of the ideal 
of service of the gas industry. 

Mr. McClellan had to meet many complaints, but we 
are convinced that everyone left his store with a new 
understanding of gas service. 


In the first place, there is an atmosphere about this 
permanent exhibit that is absolutely different from any- 
thing that we have encountered in any similar store. It 
cannot be accurately described, but it has a splendid 
effect on-every visitor. Then, this is backed by the per- 
sonality of Mr. McClellan, who has made a study of the 
industry and whose answers to queries would do credit 
to a gas engineer. 

The importance of the work that Mr. McClellan is 
doing cannot be overestimated and gas companies must 
be getting a very direct return. 


It would be a splendid thing if sales managers in dif- 
ferent parts of the country could turn over to Mr. Mc- 
Clellan their salesmen for a short period of intensive 
training. They would come in contact with all sorts 
and kinds of people—perhaps many that they would not 
encounter frequently in their daily work—and this 
would have an educational value that cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. Mr. McClellan is a thorough 
salesman and in his study of people he has gathered a 
tremendous amount of information that the gas industry 
would find well worth while. 


It is rare indeed that we devote any of this space in 
the magazine, which is reserved for our comment, to 
praise which might sound fulsome, but the work is of 
such importance that we feel it warrants every consid- 
eration from the gas industry as a whole. 


A Twenty-fifth Anniversary 

We are sure that the gas industry as a whole will join 
with the AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL in congratulating not 
only Edwin Ruud but itself on his twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the formation of his company. Mr. Ruud has 
done an excellent work and the gas industry owes much 
of its progress to his unfailing efforts. The record that 
Mr. Ruud has made is an enviable one, and it should 
prove a worthy one for members of the gas fraternity 
who have not yet made their marks to emulate. 





¥ 


An Interesting Program for Sales Managers 

An examination of the program of the coming con- 
vention of the American Gas Association to be held in 
Atlantic City during the present month shows much that 
will be of interest to the sales managers of gas com- 
panies, and it is to be hoped that every session of the 
Commercial and Advertising and Publicity sections will 
have a large attendance. 

Among the most interesting matters to come before 
these sections is the report of the Sales Stimulation 
Committee. During the period of its existence it has 
promulgated many valuable ideas to members, and a 
direct increase in appliance business can be traced to 
the work of this extremely active committee. This re- 
port is sure to be full of meat and will cause a great 
deal of discussion, we are sure. 

Another subject that will be discussed by an expert 
is the relation of advertising and sales. John F. Weedon, 
advertising superintendent of the Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company, Chicago, has prepared a paper that not 
only discusses advertising; he tells how. Mr. Weedon 
has made an enviable record in his work in Chicago and 
he knows what he is talking about. 

These are only two of the many reports and papers 
that are to be presented. Every paper that has been 
prepared and the reports that are to be presented are 
worthy of every bit of attention that commercial men 
can give. 

Other sections have also arranged interesting pro- 
grams, and the exchange of ideas is going to be worth 
any effort that must be made in order to attend. Every 
man in the gas industry should arrange to be on hand, 
not only to attend the sessions but also to visit the ex- 
hibit, which, it is said, will far surpass those of pre- 
vious years, which, it is gererally agreed, were excellent 
in every detail. 








NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


New Offices of the American Gas Association 











1. Board room. 

2. Main corridor looking toward board room. 

3. Headquarters staff of the A. G. A. with Alfred I. Phillips absent. Reading from left to right: 
George G. Ramsdell, Charles W. Person, Louis Stotz, Oscar H. Fogg, Nils. T. Sellman, H. W. Hartman, 
C. W. Beghorn, Jr., and Thomas Scofield. ’ 

4. Typical office. 

5. Reception room and library with offices adjoining. 
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The purpose of this paper is to assign to the budget 
its proper place in utility organization and to estab- 
lish its relationship to the other functions of manage- 
ment. Your committee has consulted with engineers 
and operating men, financial officers and account- 
ants, purchasing agents and storekeepers, and finds 
an almost unanimous aversion to budgets. That they 
are necessary is admitted, but it is doubtful if we 
have yet reached the 


Budgetary Control 


An Analysis of What Can Be Accomplished 






Stores Budget 


The stores budget is not mandatory and the need 
for it depends on the purchasing and storekeeping 
policy of your company. If supplies are purchased 
largely as needed and the quantities on hand are 
maintained at a fairly constant level, a separate 
budget for stores is not required, nor is it needed if 

the purchases in quanti> 





point in utility operation 
where budgetary control 
has been woven so com- 
pletely into the pattern of 
management as to utilize 
its fullest value. It is our 
intention to so correlate 
the budget with the other 
functions of management 
as to make it an insepa- 
rable factor of control. 

A budget is a plan. 
That is its most outstand- 
ing feature. It is a plan 
of the financial operation 
of your company. If finan- 
cial failure is a calamity, 
it follows that your finan- 
cial planning must receive 
your most intelligent 
care. The engineering 
specifications which are 
prepared by the engineers 
and operating men, and 
used by them during the 


read the report. 





This report was presented to the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association by a 
committee consisting of W. E. 
Houghton, comptroller of the Los 
Angeles Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion; M. J. Wilkinson, assistant 
treasurer of the Pacific Power & 
Light Company, and C. W. Platt, 
assistant treasurer of the Portland 
Gas & Coke Company. 


who was chairman of the committee, 


ties, in advance of use, are 
confined to a compara- 
tively small number of 
items, the cash require- 
ments for which can be 
scheduled in the other 
budgets. 

If, however, purchases 
are made in large quanti- 
ties to secure better 
prices, and the saving is 
not eaten up by the car- 
rying charge, and this 
policy extends to so many 
items as to place their 
control within the special 
province of the storekeep- 
er, a separate budget for 
stores becomes manda- 
tory. In this event it be- 
comes necessary that lists 
of stores requirements be 
prepared in conjunction 
with construction and op- 
erating budgets, showing 


Mr. Platt, 








execution of their work, 
should be paralleled by 
financial specifications of cash requirements therefor. 
One should be used as a guide during execution with 
as great fidelity as the other. An engineer plans a 
structure in minute detail. His blue prints are elab- 
orate and picture every item, and he follows those 
blue prints with care. He most certainly does not 
proceed with his work with a general idea of what 
he wishes to accomplish and then periodically check 
the results to see how close he has come to his esti- 
mate of design. We hold it to be of equal importance 
to control the expenditure of money by knowing 
what it is to be used for before it is spent and not, as 
is too often the case, to determine by analysis, what 
was done with it after it was spent. Analyses of past 
performances have their uses but certainly very little 
in control of expenditures. 

The form of budget best adapted to our industry 
comprises three subsidiary budgets, one each for 
stores, construction and operation. These are in turn 
consolidated by the financial officer of the company 
to form the financial budget of cash resources and 
requirements. 


the description, quantities 
and dates when needed. 
These lists must be forwarded to the storekeeper, 
who, after having referred to his records to find the 
quantities on hand, is able to lay out his schedules 
for the future and prepare his budget of cash re- 
quirements. 

Whether the stores requirements are made up as a 
separate budget or merged with the other budgets, 
there are certain indispensable duties which in a well 
organized company should be performed as an inde- 
pendent matter of storekeeping and which form a 
valuable service in budget compilation. It is assumed 
that stores records of a continuous inventory type are 
kept. These records form the basis for an analytical 
study of past requirements of supplies and provide a 
basis for estimates of future requirements. 

One very important result of such a study is to 
show what constitutes minimum and maximum quan- 
tities to be carried on hand. The correct determina- 
tion of minimum and maximum quantities is largely 
the measure of storekeeping ability, and the store- 
keeper who can come nearest to accuracy in this re- 
spect will have attained an economic advantage of 
great value. The needs of every business require a 
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certain amount of raw material and supplies. For 
efficient operation there must be sufficient, and there 
must be no shortage. Every dollar’s worth of goods 
carried in stores beyond the sufficiency point creates 
an expense beyond the requirements of the business. 
Insufficiency endangers the smooth working of the 
whole organization. 


Information of the kind referred to above should 
be made freely available for the other departments 
and lists of materials on hand should be issued peri- 
odically thereto. Nothing is more conducive to suc- 
cessful storekeeping than for all persons using mate- 
rials to have a knowledge of what merchandise is car- 
ried in stores for their use and for which to some ex- 
tent they are responsible. Unless this is done a dead 
weight of obsolete supplies will accumulate to be- 
come an ultimate loss. 


Construction Budget 


The responsibility for the construction budget lies 
with the engineers, the need for extensions of the 
company’s facilities being gathered by them from 
numerous sources. The anticipated inadequacy, or as 
too often occurs, the present inadequacy, of fixed 
capital is a matter under their constant review, so 
that little uncertainty exists as to the desired pro- 
gram for construction. 

Requests for authorization to make fixed capital 
extensions are known among our several companies 
by different names, but will herein be referred to as 
expenditure requisitions. It should be borne in mind 
that these expenditure requisitions are drawn to serve 
four purposes and if they fail to function in any one 
or more of these the structure of management is 
weakened accordingly. These four purposes are: 


1. To secure authorization for expenditures. 

2. To provide specifications and plans for their 
execution. 

3..To provide a schedule for cash requirements. 

4. To provide a framework upon which to erect 
an analytical record of cost. 


A proper showing of need is the prime requisite to 
secure authorization for expenditures. Therefore, 
the relative urgency of each project must be shown, 
the operating saving, if any, that can be accomplished 
and, in the case of commercial extensions of distri- 
bution facilities, the annual revenue or rate of return 
to be derived therefrom. 

The preparation of an expenditure requisition in- 
cludes drawing up of specifications and plans for 
execution. These specifications should include lists 
of materials required and the lists to be requisitioned 
from stores should be forwarded to the storekeeper 
showing the months when the materials will be 
needed. If these materials from stores are to be cov- 
ered by the stores budget it becomes necessary to 
deduct them in the construction schedule of cash re- 
quirements in order to avoid duplication. Likewise 
any equipment, not in stores, which is already paid 
for must also be deducted in the cash schedule. 


Operating Budget 


The operating budget is composed of estimates of 
earnings and expenses. While there is a certain rela- 


tionship between these, they must nevertheless be 
handled separately. 


The estimate of earnings should be prepared by the 
person or persons in the most intimate contact with 
conditions in the districts served and with the pros- 
pects of growth. The different classes of earnings 
should be listed separately. The value of an estimate 
of this character is not alone in furnishing informa- 
tion as to the probable cash from customers’ ac- 
counts, but to indicate in advance any shortcomings 
in tariff schedules. While it is true that public utility 
rates for non-competitive products are more often 
altered on the basis of past than estimated future 
operating results, most companies are doing a large 
business in solid fuel and merchandise where ordi- 
nary commercial practices obtain and prices are sub- 
ject to the law of supply and demand. In this case 
the budget becomes a study by which business con- 
ditions are forecasted to determine and control sell- 
ing prices. 


Estimates Based on Analysis 


The estimated operating expenses are arrived at 
largely by an analysis of the expenses of past pe- 
riods. A very considerable portion of these expenses 
are fixed in their nature and change but little from 
one year to another. Others are variable with the 
volume of business handled and are arrived at after 
estimating the price of gas fuel, or gas to be pur- 
chased, applied to the schedule of sales as previously 
determined. 

The expense of maintenance is probably subject 
to as much variation as any other item in the budget. 
Manufacturing plant maintenance is likely to in- 
crease in proportion to the increase in output, but 
maintenance of distribution facilities is more difficult 
to forecast due to the possibility of extraordinary 
casualties. This brings about the necesity for re- 
vision from time to time and will be referred to later 
on. Ordinary maintenance can usually be controlled 
without much difficulty and every effort should be 
made to utilize this function of budgetary control. 
A single example will serve to illustrate the matter. 
The utilization department, in preparing its budget, 
will estimate a certain expense to repair a certain 
number of “old-age” meters at a certain cost per me- 
ter, based on past experience. A careful operating 
man, having in mind both the necessity of living up 
to his estimate of cash requirements and of making a 
good expense showing for the month, will instruct 
his subordinates to so regulate the meter traffic as 
to make it fall within certain limits. This prevents 
overcrowding of shop facilities at some seasons and 
slack work at others and provides steady employ- 
ment of a trained force of workmen. In short, this 
is the very essence of budgetary control. 


Term 


It is to be understood that all of the budgets herein 
referred to are drawn to cover a certain prearranged 
period. There are two general types of budgets, the 
term budget and the continuous budget. The former 
is drawn to cover a definite period, usually the calen- 
dar year and shortly before its termination a new 
budget is prepared to continue with its uncompleted 
projects and to schedule new estimates for the com- 
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ing budget period. Since all budgets need frequent 
revision, either monthly or at least quarterly, it seems 
that the term budget soon resolves itself into a con- 
tinuous budget with the disadvantage of covering a 
constantly shortening period of advance information, 
The continuous type of budget, on the other hand, 
forecasts for any fixed period desired, such as six 
months or a year, and maintains estimates for that 
period in advance at all times. Construction projects, 
as soon as authorized, automatically are added to the 
construction budget, which of necessity must be 
drawn up monthly to record the progress and balance 
to be performed on all authorized projects. 


Revision 


Monthly revision of budget is imperative because 
actual performance can never exactly equal estimat- 
ed performance. Revision is made necessary by one 
or both of two causes, i. e., a shift of estimate from 
one month to another, on which the restrictions 
should be flexible, and alterations of total require- 
ments. Alterations resulting in increases over a cer- 
tain prearranged percentage should be accompanied 
by an explanation by the responsible party and sub- 
mitted to the proper officer for approval. In making 
budget revisions it is well to preserve the identity of 
the original plans and figures, so that when actual 
accomplishments are checked against the budget esti- 
mates it may be possible to review the accuracy of 
both the original and revised figures. 


Financial Budget 


The financial or cash budget is a combination of 
the other budgets to which is added the estimated 
cash requirements for taxes, interest and dividends. 
Corrections are, of course, necessary to convert the 
subsidiary budgets to cash terms. This is one of the 
most difficult features of budget work and requires 
the combined efforts of all who have been engaged 
in its preparation. When this has been done the 
whole estimate can be laid out by months and the 
financial program will develop indicating the times 
and amounts of temporary loans or new capital re- 
quirements, and other features of the general situa- 
tion of the company. A reliable financial budget can- 
not be made without the use of the subsidiary 
budgets and any effort to so short cut the process 
will only lead to disappointing results. 


Accounting Requirements 


The foundation of any budget work is the account- 
ing system which records its performances. The 
budget itself should be drawn in such form as to 
provide a framework upon which to erect an account- 
ing cost record. If unit costs are arrived at by a cost 
analysis, daily and monthly progress of work can be 
brought under close observation. Each class of work 
has its own standards. A workman should be able 
to repair a certain number of meters per day or set 
a certain average number of customers’ appliances. 
A gas maker has standards of gas production which 
can be measured as a daily performance and to a 
bookkeeper can be applied a certain measure of effi- 
ciency in the number of accounts he can handle. No 
accounting system is complete which does not estab- 









lish these standards of service and no supervisor can 
hope for success who does not know the standards 
of efficiency applicable to the work in his department 
and make constant use of them. 


Personnel 


The staff in charge of budget work must conform 
in personnel to the individual company organization. 
As already stated, the several subsidiary budgets 
should be prepared under the direction of the depart- 
mental heads who have supervision over the respec- 
tive activities represented by these budgets. The 
preliminary review of the completed budgets should 
be made by some senior officer having authority to 
order revisions. Final approval should be given by 
the chief executives or by the board of directors. 


Summary 


In closing it should be pointed out that business 
success is contingent largely upon two factors. The 
first is economical operation resulting in adequate 
net earnings. The only insurance against loss is to 
work to certain predetermined standards. The sec- 
ond factor is financial planning to provide adequate 
capital at times when it is needed. The reports of 
credit agencies show that one of the principal causes 
for failure of business firms is “lack of capital,” which 
could have been prevented had plans been made in 
advance to meet the need. This in brief epitomizes 
the functions of budgetary control. Without its use 
your business success is an accident. 





Better Window Displays Will Sell More 
Appliances 
(Continued from page 324.) 


about the people who are working with you, you'll 
help tremendously in making your window displays 
sell more goods. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to do this. 

For instance, suppose you have a display of gas 
heaters. With this display you can have a list of the 
names and addresses of the people who have recently 
purchased heaters from you. 

Or if you have a display of gas ranges you can use 
with this a window card on which would appear 
short, snappy testimonials from the users of these 
ranges, each testimonial being accompanied by the 
name and address of the person giving it. 

Get personalities into your window display. And 
watch how they help to make more folks stop and 
look at your displays. 

Make Your Displays Timely.—Timeliness in win- 
dow displays in selling gas appliances is of primary 
importance in making the displays more effective. 

Hook up your displays in an interesting, logical 
manner with the season of the year, with local events, 
with holidays, and with big news events. 

This is an unfailing way of getting a greater punch 
into your displays and thus of selling more goods. 

Study all these window display ideas. 

Study the themes on which window displays of 
successful local merchants are based. 

And start now to make your window displays build 
more and more business for you all the time. 
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Public Utilities Securities Market 


Report 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 


(Quotations furnished by The National City Company) 


Oct. 5, 1922 
Company , Maturity Bid Asked 
American Lt. & Trac, Co........... Five Year 6s........ May 1, 1925 109% 110% 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co............ First Consol. 5s..... May 1, 1945 9 928% 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co........... PE Gian dsenteeses May 1, 1927 944% 95% 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr, Co. of 
NG. ik < cuvepeeuhhsakeen First Ref. 7%s...... Dec. 1, 1945 110 111 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co..... General 4%4s ........ Feb. 14, 1935 92% 92% 
New Amsterdam Gas Co............ First Consol. 5s..... jan. 1, 1948 88 8914 
Denver Gas & Elec. Co............. Gen. (now Ist) 5s...May 1, 1949 95% 97 
Detroit City Gas Co......sccccscess SAE BA ein wh ware ones Tan. 1, 1923 100 — 
Equitable Illum, Gas Lt. Co. of 
PE ian ono nh ahem see UE Se nonin sighs wis Jan. 1, 1928 98 100 
Hudson County Gas Co............- eae 92% 93% 
Laclede Gas Light Co.............. Ref. & Ext. 5s....../ Apr. 1, 1934 93 94 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co........... First & Ref. 7s...... June 1, 1923 100% 101% 
Michigan Light. Co................. First & Ref. 5s......Mar. 1, 1946 90 92 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........... DUPRE Scretsidccee, May i, 1927 92% 933% 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co............. Gen, & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1, 1942 94 95 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co............. First & Ref. 7s...... Dec. 1, 1940 107 — 
Cae Gee OF Beene, CO, ce cveccccces Unif. & Ref. 5s...... Nov. 1, 1937 97% 98 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co........ Refunding 5s........ Sept. 1, 1947 93%, 95% 
Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co......... of Re ae July 1, 1937 97 99 
Portland Gas & Coke Co........... Fi-st & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1, 1940 90 93 
MOONS EA COG occ. ccweccevscee Refunding 5s........ Oct. 1, 1949 85 87 
Southern California Gas Co........ Se Nov. 1, 1950 101 102 
Utica Gas & Electric Co............ Ref. & Ext. 5s....... July 1,1957 91% — 
Washington Gas Light Co.......... General 5s.......... Nov. 1, 1960 95% 9% 


Western States Gas & Elec. Co. of 


I ate he ee See First & Ref. 5s...... June 


— 


1941 9 93 





Gas Earnings Nine Per Cent 


Spokane, Wash.—Net earnings 
of more than 9 per cent on a plant 
valuation of approximately $1,- 
200,000 has been reported by the 
Spokane Gas Company in _ its 
monthly and annual statement 
filed with Mayor Fleming. The re- 
port shows net earnings for the 
year ended Aug. 31 of $110,280. 
For August the company did a 
business of $40,601 in its gas de- 
partment, consisting chiefly of the 
sale of $28,976 worth of gas for 
domestic use and $10,909 for in- 
dustrial and business purposes. 
The gross earnings for the year 
amounted to $525,221, consisting 
principally of $366,807 collected 
from domestic patrons and $149,- 
916 from industrial and business 
patrons. 


Coal in August cost $12,891 and 
for the year $249,144. From this a 
deduction of $6,106 for residual 


coke was made in August and 
$115,527 for the year. Credit for 
other residual products of $17,521 
was made for the year. The net 
cost of coal after these deductions 
was $116,094 for the year. Gas 
generation for the year cost $148,- 
696, oil and enrichers, $26,227; 
purification and storage of gas, 
$42,040; making the total expense 
for gas production $221,100 for the 
year. The distribution cost $20,- 
964; customers’ or commercial ex- 
pense, $55,155; miscellaneous 
maintenance, $81,585; replacement 
reserve, $38,472. 

The quality of gas was improved 
recently, acording to a reading 
taken at the city chemist’s office. 





The showing was 543 heat units, 
as compared with 501 the day be- 
fore. The State standard ranges 
from 520 to 560. 





Utilities Gain 

St. Petersburg, Fla.—All the city 
owned utilities in St. Petersburg 
showed gains in August over the 
same month last year, according to 
reports submitted to the city com- 
mission. The street car lines 
showed a gain of about $1,000 in 
cash fare collections, or about 16 
per cent over August last year. 
The gas plant continues to gain 
in the number of customers and the 
service department is busy install- 
ing new meters and making new 
service connections. 





Westchester Gas Rate Is 
Reduced 


Albany, N. Y.—The Westches- 
ter Light Company, serving gas in 
various municipalities in West- 
chester County, has been ordered 
by the Public Service Commission 
to reduce by 5 cents its rate on 
every thousand cubic feet of gas. 
The company also was directed to 
change its gas standard to the 537 
B.t.u. standard. The orders be- 
come effective Oct. 15. 





Mutual Gas Pays $47.69 


New York, N. Y.—New York 
Mutual Gas Light Company has 
declared a final dividend in liqui- 
dation of $47.69 a share on its $3,- 
409,700 of capital stock. This is 
being distributed by the minority 
stockholders committee, after de- 
duction of committee expenses 
amounting to 80 cents a share. De- 
positing stockholders therefore re- 
ceive $46.89 a share, which to- 
gether with the previous $282 a 
share distribution makes a total of 
$328.89 a share. The Consolidated 
Gas Company owns 18,862 shares 
of the Mutual company. 
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Three Companies Merge 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Empire 
Gas Company, owned by Henry L. 
Doherty, has been authorized to 
take over the property and securi- 
ties of the Wichita Natural Gas 
Company and the Quapaw Gas 
Company by the Kansas Public 
Utilities Commission. The appli- 
cation for permission was argued 
before the commission on the 25th, 
and the decision rendered on 
Sept. 28. 

The merging of these three com- 
panies under the name of the Em- 
pire Natural Gas Company is one 
of the largest public utilities con- 
solidations of recent years. 

The combined capital of the 
three companies is $12,000,000 and 
the plant and investments of the 
company are estimated to be worth 
$14,000,000. 


Natural Gas Price Lowered 


Kansas City, Mo—The Kansas 
Public Utilities Commission has 
reduced the price of gas in Coffee- 
ville, Kan., from 60 cents to 50 
cents per thousand cubic feet. The 
commission also fixed the valua- 
tion of the distributing company 
for dividend earning purposes at 
$254,000. The company claimed a 
valuation of over $300,000. 

The commission also refused to 
allow the company to set aside a 
fund of $25,000 a year to be used 
in reducing leakage, holding that 
the leakage was to be attributed to 
the fact that the pipes are old and 
worn out. The owners of the plant 
were instructed to replace them at 
their own cost. The leakage is 
estimated to be nine times as much 
is the maximum permissible by 
the commission. 

The action in reducing the rate 
followed a petition by the city of 
Coffeeville for a reduction, which 
was filed July 21. At the same 
time the company filed a petition 
for an increase from 60 cents to 
75 cents. The testimony brought 
out the fact that there is plenty of 
gas available at the city’s gate at 





20 cents per thousand. The dis- 
tributing company, has been pay- 
ing the Kansas Natural Gas Com- 
pany 30 cents per thousand for half 
of the gas used, and itself the same 
price for the other half. 

This decision is said to be the 
first that has been rendered for a 
long time in Kansas in which the 
price of gas was lowered. 





Gas Company Plans Show City 
Booming 
Pottsville, Pa—The Pottsville 


Gas Company is completing one of 
the biggest years in the long his- 
tory of that corporation and has 
added more new consumers to its 
list than for several decades back. 
The company is preparing to sup- 
ply twenty-five houses to be built 
on West Market Street and five 
houses being built on Adams 
Street. 

Next year it is proposed to even 
surpass the record of this year, as 
large apartment houses and resi- 
dences are now being planned, all 
of which will have gas service. 
Among these are the projected 
new building on North Center 
Street, which, it is said, will have 
100 apartments and will be a splen- 
did addition to the town. 

As it is only a few years ago 
that gas was generally discarded 
as an illuminant and it was pre- 
dicted that many gas companies 
would go out of existence, and 
some actually did so, it may be sur- 
prising to hear that the Pottsville 
corporation is making such great 
strides. 

This year Manager J. Mc- 
Knight, in renewing the service 
pipes where streets are to be paved, 
had the forethought to provide gas 
for new homes which will soon oc- 
cupy the vacant lots on these thor- 
oughfares. The gas company is 
thus saved the great expense of 
digging up these paved streets and 
the city the annoyance which 
breaking in on a new street with 
ditch digging always brings. 

The extension of the mains of 





the company, this year, covered 
considerable territory. Some places 
where extensions were asked did 
not look very promising for the 
gas company to get back its invest- 
ment for the extension, but Man- 
ager McKnight decided to make 
the extension nevertheless and his 
enterprise was rewarded by the ad- 
dition of unexpected new custom- 
ers in such territory. 

For a time electrolisis threatened 
to make the gas business impos- 
sible in this city, covered as it is 
with high tension wires, and pipes 
had to be renewed very frequently 
but this difficulty is being over- 
come, after scientific study. 


Haverhill Gas Club Elects 


Officers 

Haverhill, Mass—The Haverhill 
Gas Club started its winter season 
Sept. 21 with a meeting in 
Mitchell’s Hall. John Clemons, 
president, presided and_ reports 
were read by Marion Whaland, 
secretary and Charles Farrington, 
treasurer. The terms of these offi- 
cers and the present vice-president, 
Archie Comeau, expired with this 
meeting and the following have 
been elected for the ensuing year: 
President, John Leith; vice-presi- 
dent, Cecelia Holloway; secretary, 
Florence Sargent, and treasurer, 
Elliott Peabody. 

The principal feature of the 
meeting was a talk by N. H. Dan- 
iels, of Boston, on “Fire Protec- 
tion.” Mr. Daniels is head of the 
statistical and insurance depart- 
ment of Stone & Webster and has 
made the subject of fire protection 
a life study. Following Mr. Dan- 
iels’ address, dancing and refresh- 
ments were enjoyed until a late 
hour. 

The Gas Club is an organization 
to which all the employees of the 
Haverhill Gas Light Company are 
eligible, and the newly elected offi- 
cers are working on an extensive 
program that should be of profit 
and interest to the company’s em- 
ployees. 
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Tells Gas Consumers They 


) Must Save 

New York, N. Y—New York 
gas consumers are warned by 
George B. Cortelyou, president of 
the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York, in a notice sent out 
Sept. 30, that they must begin to 
economize in the use of gas now 
“in order that coal may be con- 
served for winter use when gas 
will be in great demand as a sub- 
stitute for coal for household 
heating. 

“As coal is used in making gas, 
economy in the use of gas means a 
saving of coal,” explained Mr. Cor- 
telyou, who urged consumers to 
observe carefully and without de- 
lay the following suggestions: 

“A great deal of gas can be saved 
by not lighting the burners until 
ready to use, and by turning off 
the gas immediately after cooking 
is finished. 

“If a flame appears around the 
outside of a cooking vessel the gas 
is being wasted. Turn the gas cock 
until the flame is at the proper 
height. 

“When the water in a vessel has 
started to boil, reduce the size of 
the flame by turning the gas cock. 
Food will cook just as quickly if 
only sufficient gas is used to keep 
the water at the boiling point. 

“In heating the oven of a gas 
range, do not allow the gas to burn 
so long that the oven door has to 
be left open to cool the oven. 

“When using a water heater, do 
not allow the gas to burn sufficient- 
ly long to heat the entire contents 
of the tank when only half is re- 
quired. 

“Use hot water economically. 

“Use room heaters only when 
and where required. Do not allow 
your gas heater to burn until the 
room becomes overheated. The 
proper temperature for a room is 
68 to 70 deg. Fahr. 

“The open flame burner is waste- 
ful, and its use should be discon- 
tinued. 

“The mantle burner gives better 
and more light and consumes con- 
siderably less gas. 

“Burn only the number of lights 
actually required. 

“Do not leave a light burning 
in an unoccupied room. 

“Do not use broken mantles as 
they impair the light and waste 
gas. 

“Be sure the mantles are in good 
condition. 





“Your gas company will install 
mantle burners and mantles in 
place of open flame burners at 
cost.” 


C. A. Roebuck Retires 


C. A. Roebuck has resigned his 
position as outside foreman for the 
North Adams Gas Light Company. 
Mr. Roebuck has been associated 
with the gas industry for forty-two 
years, thirty-three of which have 
been spent in North Adams and 
Williamstown. He built the gas 
works in Williamstown in 1889 
and upon completion of the works 
became superintendent. He made 
the gas, laid the mains and ser- 
vices, rendered the gas bills, made 
collections and made returns to the 
treasurer of the company. 

Later, when the Williamstown 
Gas Company discontinued its 
plant and purchased its gas from 
the North Adams Gas Light Com- 
pany, Mr. Roebuck was transferred 
to North Adams and has been con- 
tinuously employed until Sept. 1. 

The directors of the North Ad- 
ams Gas Light Company recog- 
nized his long and faithful services 
by presenting him with a substan- 
tial check upon his retirement. 








Installs Service Department 

In order to render the best ser- 
vice to customers the Arlington 
Gas Light Company (of Massa- 
chusetts) has organized a service 
department. This department will 
handle all jobbing work, com- 
plaints, meter work, and all distri- 
bution work except that of mains 
and services. When a customer 
wants information as to when his 
jobbing work is to be done he is 
referred to the service department. 


Holds Annual Clambake 

The Service Club of the North- 
ampton Gas Light Company, of 
Massachusetts, held its annual 
clambake recently at the Sports- 
man’s Club, which is situated in 
Hadley on the banks of the Con- 
necticut River. A most delightful 
and complete menu was prepared 
by caterer Joseph L. Montagne, 
and was enjoyed by all present— 
which included practically every 
employee of the Northampton 
companies. Dancing followed the 
bake and Messrs. Sullivan and 
Lennon, of the fitting department, 
rendered several song and dance 
selections, to the great amusement 
of all present. 





Bristol, Conn., to Build Holde: 


The Bristol & Plainville Electri 
Company, through its managin 
company, Charles H. Tenney & 
Co., of Boston, has just awarde 
contract to the Stacey Manufa 
turing Company, of Cincinnat 
Ohio, to build a three lift 1,000,00 
cu. ft. capacity gas holder at Bris 
tol, Conn., the erection to be don 
after the first of next year. 





Massachusetts Gas Companies 

Boston, Mass.—Boston Consoli 
dated Gas Company directors de 
clared a quarterly dividend of 2 
per cent on common stock, payabl« 
Sept. 29 to stock of record Sept 
28. Company has been paying 1% 
per cent quarterly. 

The company now has the right 
under the sliding scale act to pay 
8 per cent on its common stock, in 
stead of 7 per cent, inasmuch as it 
reduced the price of gas 5 cents, 
from $1.40 to $1.35 per thousand, 
on June 15, 1921. The 5 cent re- 
duction having been in effect one 
full year, the company is entitled 
to a dividend increase of 1 per cent 
Price at present being charged for 
gas by the company is $1.30, the 
second 5 cent reduction having 
been made on June 1, 1922. 


Company Is to Reduce Gas 
Wastage 

Birmingham, Ala.—Thirty million 
cubic feet of by-product gas is wast 
ed daily in the Birmingham district, 
according to estimates recently made 
Harry Dobrin, consulting enginee: 
specializing in gas as fuel, said re 
cently that $6,000 is being destroyed 
every day by allowing surplus gas t: 
burn off. 
enough to supply a hundred or mor 





small industries, and officials of the 


Chamber of Commerce, aware of th: 
great gas loss, are conducting a cam 
paign to induce small concerns t 
come here. ~ 

The wasted products equals mor 
than 750 tons of coal a day. It i 
estimated that the city of Birming 
ham consumers around 3,000,000 cu 
ft. of gas every day. The Tennesse 
Coal & Iron Company alone use 
around 40,000,000 cu. ft. of gas dail) 
5,009,000 cu. ft. being purchase 
from another company. The by 
product coke oven plant of the Ala 
bama By-Product Company, twenty 
five ovens now being added to th 
fifty original ovens, will have an out 
put of 8,000,000 cu. ft. 


That amount would be 
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Colorado P. S. Association 
Convenes 


The Colorado Public Service As- 
sociation is the new name for the 
Colorado Light, Power and Railway 
Association, the change having been 
made at the association’s nineteenth 
annual convention, held at Glenwood 
Springs, Col., Sept. 11-14. The 
change was made so that the asso- 
ciation might admit gas companies. 

In conjunction with the Colorado 
Public Service Association conven- 
tion, the Rocky Mountain division of 
the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion held its third annual convention. 

J. E. Davidson, vice-president of 
the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, in addressing the convention 
said: 

“The electric light and power in- 
dustry is the third largest in the 
United States, doing an annual busi- 
ness of $4,500,000, exceeded only by 
the railroads and packing industries. 
The oil industry is a close fourth. 
The electric light and power indus- 
try and its allied industries in the 
utility business, including the street 
railways, gas and telephone compa- 
nies, are among the largest contrib- 
utors to the nation’s prosperity. They 
need at this time, however, $1,000,- 
000,000 a year for seven years to 
make the required extensions and ex- 
pansions which in many instances 
were held up by the war.” 

W. C. Sterne, chairman of the 
Rocky Mountain committee on pub- 
lic utility information, stated that the 
public utilities of Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and New Mexico are now en- 
gaged in making improvements to 
electric, gas, street railways and tele- 
phone plants at an expenditure of 
$4,000,000, and that additional facili- 
ties along these same lines are need- 
ed, the cost to be even greater, and 
that such a large expenditure will 
help labor and the States. 

Frank J. Denison, vice-president 
of the Hamilton National Bank of 
Denver, addressed the convention on 
“Bankers’ Relations to Public Utili- 
ties.” Charles E. Lewis, executive 
manager of the Public Utilities In- 

formation Bureau, spoke on “Public 
Utility Community Interest.” Other 
subjects were “Communication,” by 
Ben S. Read, president of the Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, and “Transportation,” by 
Ernest C. Stenger, receiver of the 
Denver Tramway. 

In the election of officers for the 
Colorado Public Service Association, 
W. F. Brown, traffic manager of the 








Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, of Denver, was 
elected president; Ernest Stenger, 
receiver Denver Tramway, vice-pres- 
ident; C. N. Stannard, general man- 
ager Denver Gas & Electric Light 
Company, second vice-president, and 
Miss Minnie F. Baker, Denver, sec- 
retary. 

The Rocky Mountain Division of 
the National Electric Light Company 
elected J. F. Dostal, of the Colorado 
Springs Light & Power Company, 
president; D. C. McClure, of the 
Denver Gas & Electric Light Com- 
pany, vice-president ; Norman Reed, 
of the Denver Power Company, sec- 
ond vice-president ; A. C. Cornell, of 
the Western Electric Company of 
Denver, treasurer, and O. A. Weller, 
of the Denver Gas & Electric Light 
Company, secretary. 

While no place was mentioned for 
the meeting next year, it is safe to 
prophesy that they will go again to 
Glenwood Springs, where they have 
often met, because it is one of the 
real pleasure sections of Colorado 
and has ample hotel facilities and 
scenery that is sublime. 





Company Is Permitted to 
Increase Rates 


San Francisco, Cal—Permission 
has been eranted the Valley Natural 
Gas and the Midway Gas companies 
by the Railroad Commission to in- 
crease natural gas rates from 1 to 2 
cents per thousand cubic feet for dis- 


tribution in the Kern River. Elk 
Hills and Midway oil fields, it has 
been announced. 

The increase was allowed. the 


commission stated, because of like 
increases imposed upon the distribut- 
ing companies by the Standard Oil 
and Pacific Oil companies. It was 
also announced that the increase 
would only affect industrial and 
wholesale users. 


Gas Company Advertisement 


Birmingham, Ala.—Under “Chats 
With Your Gas Man,” the Monteom- 
ery Light & Water Company recent- 
ly published an advertisement in the 
daily papers emphasizing the smoke 
nuisance due to the burning of raw 
coal and urging consumers to use 
gas for cooking, heating and indus- 
trial purposes. The ad states that 
eventually there will be practically 
only two agents of energy—electric- 
ity for power and gas for heat. 








Consumers Assured of Gas in 
Sufficient Quantity 


Fall River, Mass.—Warren D. 
Stewart, who is in charge of the 
Fall River Gas Works Company’s 
manufacturing plants at Charles 
Street and Pond Street, stated 
Monday that the people of Fall 
River can be sure of a sufficient 
supply of gas at all times this win- 
ter, provided the new part of the 
gas plant at Charles Street can be 
put in use at the time planned 
upon. 

“As soon as the new piant gets 
going,” said Mr. Stewart, “we can 
promise to make gas as fast as it is 
needed, even if there is a great deal 
used in place of coal. With the 
plant we can make about 
twice as much gas as we have ever 
had to supply in a single day be- 
fore. Our biggest day’s sale in the 
past was 3,305,000 cu. ft., and this 
is a big amount of gas, as you will 
realize when I tell you that it 
would fill the City Hall building 


or the public library 
times. 

“Our load, as we call the amount 
of gas the public uses, has been 
steadily increasing each year and 
we expect a particularly large in- 
crease this year on account of the 
shortage of coal and of the many 
new residences which have been 
built this season.” 

Mr. Stewart stated that the gas 
company has protected the people 
of Fall River in two big ways: 
First, by having the foresight to 
plan ahead carefully and build the 
new half-million dollar addition to 
its plant, so that it would be ready 
when the people needed it, and sec- 
ond, by laying in a stock of gas 
coal before the coal strike began. 

The company had about 17,000 
tons of coal at the Charles Street 
plant before the coal strike start- 
ed, and here again the company 
officials showed their foresight 
when they tied up the money rep- 
resented by this reserve coal sup- 
ply in order to insure the custom- 
ers against a gas shortage. 

The 17,000 tons was a five 
months’ supply and has kept the 
company going so that now it has 
a two months’ supply and is able 
to get coal again, though the price 
is materially higher. 


new 


nearly six 
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F. S. Myrtle in Railroad 
Wreck 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Frederick S. 
Myrtle, publicity manager for the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
San Francisco and central Cali- 
fornia, accompanied by Mrs. Myr- 
tle, were aboard the Southern Pa- 
cific train which was wrecked at 
Montalvo, Ventura County, on the 
night of Sept. 22. Mr. and Mrs. 
Myrtle had been in attendance at 
the twenty-ninth annual conven- 
tion of the Pacific Coast Gas Asso- 
ciation which convened at Santa 
Barbara on Sept. 18, and closed on 
the afternoon of Sept. 22. 

The Myrtles were on their way 
to visit friends in Los Angeles for 
a few days following the close of 
the convention. They boarded the 
train at Santa Barbara at 17.25 
o'clock Friday evening and shortly 
after 8 o’clock, as the train was 
passing through the little station 
of Montalvo, about seventy miles 
north of Los Angeles, it ran into 
another train which was attempt- 
ing to switch several cars at the 
little city. 

Both the engineer and fireman of 
the train on which the Myrtles 
were traveling were killed and a 
number of others seriously injured. 
The Santa Barbara engine com- 
pletely telescoped, throwing most 
of the coaches from the track. The 
Myrtles, along with a hundred 
other passengers, were thrown 
from their seats, bruised and 
greatly shocked. It is believed 
that their injuries are not serious. 

More than 100 delegates to the 
above convention made the trip 
from Santa Barbara to Los An- 
geles late on Sept. 22, most of 
them, however, motoring south. 
Had the accident occurred earlier 
in the afternoon it is believed that 
many of the gas delegates might 
have been injured. 

Many of the Los Angeles dele- 
gates are congratulating them- 
selves on their luck in not having 
boarded the 7.25 train, which killed 
two and injured more than 100 
passengers. 





Efforts Renewed for Increase 
of Gas Rates 


Corning, N. Y.—Officials of the 
Potter County Gas Company, who 
supply the gas distributed in this city 
by the Crystal City Gas Company, 
have been in the city conferring with 
Mayor Samuel Quackenbush and 
officers of the local company for the 
purpose of renewing efforts to in- 


crease the retail price of gas to local 
consumers. 

The Corning common council 
some time ago passed a resolution 
denying a request made by Dr. 
George Goff, president of the Crystal 
City Gas Company, for permission 
to take the matter up with the Pub- 
lic Service Commission. Dr. Goff 
requested the mayor and common 
council that a raise of 10 cents per 
thousand cubic feet be permitted. 

Adverse resolutions have been 
passed at public meetings and hun- 
dreds of citizens have signed peti- 
tions addressed to the Public Ser- 
vice Commission not to grant an in- 
crease in the price of gas, but to 
make an investigation of the affairs 
of the Crystal City Gas Company, 
and in case the circumstances war- 
rant, to issue an order lowering the 
price charged here for natural gas. 
The commission has been notified of 
the action taken at the meetings and 
of the signing of the petitions and 
has promised to hold hearings. 





Michigan Gas Companies Are 
Commended 


Battle Creek, Mich.—‘“Michigan’s 
gas industry is entitled to public 
commendation for the manner in 
which it weathered the coal and rail- 
road strikes, with so few interrup- 
tions to continued service as to be 
negligible,” said Fred W. Seymour, 
of Battle Creek, newly elected presi- 
dent of the Michigan Gas Associa- 
tion, in his message to members out- 
lining the program for the coming 
year’s activities. 

“The gasmen concluded from their 
analysis of the situation that there 
would be a striké as far back as 
January and began to stock up,” said 
the statement. “Prices were attrac- 
tive, good quality coals were avail- 
able, and as a result everyone was 
prepared for a strike that was to be 
settled sometime between sixty to 
ninety days from the date it would 
be called. It was not possible for all 
companies to weather the storm in- 
definitely, and shortly before settle- 
ment came, there were some in- 
stances of rationing gas and a few 
shutdowns for twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours at a time. I am proud of 
our utility. It has shown itself ca- 
pable of weathering hard operating 
conditions without sacrificing its ser- 
vice ideals.” 

Speaking of the coke situation, 
Mr. Seymour made the following 
recommendations : 

“Plants which manufacture water 
gas will not have a large supply of 
coke for sale to the public, because 
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they will use it to make gas, which 
is their first most important func- 
tion. Those companies that have 
coke to sell will share with the fuel 
market considerable critical opinion 
concerning prices. I would recom- 
mend that gas companies, wherever 
possible, inform the public what the 
elements were that entered into the 
price they must ask for coke. If 
freight charges were above the prices 
normally paid on contract coal, be- 
cause supplies came from longer dis- 
tances, or if a greater price had to 
be paid for spot coal bought to re- 
plenish stocks, that should be ex- 
plained. The public has a right to 
know and will understand when 
properly informed that increased 
prices are entirely brought about by 
conditions beyond the control of the 
gas utilities.” 

The statement urged continued 
work in preparing the standards of 
service code upon which considerable 
work has already been done. 
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